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Florida Pines. 


HE pictare which appears on another page of this 
TT issue (see p. 80) represents a scene familiar enough 
now to the inhabitants of central and of some parts of 
northern Florida, and to the thousands who visit the state 
every winter and spring. A similar scene now meets the 
eye on the shores of many Florida streams and lakes, from 
which the original forests of Pine have been pretty gener- 
ally stripped. On the left of the picture may be seen a speci- 
men of the Long-leaved Pine, so small and stunted that it 
has escaped the axe of the lumbermanh and the hatchet of 
the turpentine-worker. On the right stands a young and 
vigorous tree of the Pine of tropical America, which botan- 
ists call Pinus Cubensis. Between the two Pines rises the 
slender stem of the Palmetto. The young Pines which ap- 
pear on the two sides of the picture are seedlings of Pinus 
Cubensis, while the ground is covered with the dwarf 
Saw-leaved Palm, which clothes, with the aid of its spread- 
ing root-stocks, the sandy Florida soil as soon as the forest 
is cut away. 

In this picture appear three of the most interesting trees 
of the American forest. The Palmetto is the most northern 
in range of really arborescent Palms, a true type of 
the vegetation of the tropics, and the plant of all others 
that most delights the northern eye accustomed only to 
boreal forms of vegetation. The Long-leaved Pine repre- 
sents the past, and the Cuban Pine the future, of the Pine- 
belt forests of our extreme southern coast. It is a lament- 
able fact that the Long-leaved Pine is disappearing and is 
being replaced by less valuable species. From a time 
probably long anterior to the arrival of Europeans on this 
continent the southern Pine-forests have been wasted and 
abused. First, the Indians burned over the ground on 
which they grew, to clear away the undergrowth and in- 
crease their chances of killing the deer and turkeys which 
ence abounded there. Then the whites, having learned 
the practice from the Indian, kept up the annual burning 
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to improve the scanty spring pasturage for their half- 
starved animals, with the result that these forests, even 
when the lumberman has not invaded them, stand on 
ground which is unprotected by undergrowth and from 
which all the surface humus had been burned away. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that the trees are far apart and 
that very few young ones have grown up. These annual 
burnings have increased in destructiveness year by 
year for more than a century; and therefore when the 
lumbermen went into these forests in dead earnest, and 
began to send the timber they cut from them to the four 
quarters of the globe, they had a forest to deal with which 
had lost its recuperative power. When the mature trees 
were cut away there was no succeeding crop to replace 
them, and the ground, through repeated burning, had lost 
the particular quality needed to produce this+*Pine, and 
other and far less valuable species replaced it. 

More destructive than the squatter’s spring fires or the 
lumberman’s axe has been the turpentine-gatherer. For many 
years the forests of the Cape Fear supplied his demand, 
but these forests were in time exhausted. Then he began 
to move south, at first slowly, and then more and more 
rapidly as overproduction reduced the value of his product 
and made all but his first year’s crop unprofitable. No 
other commercial enterprise of the civilized world has 
been:so recklessly managed or has produced such meagre ~ 
profits in proportion to the destruction of the property in- 
volved. The cutting into the tree in order to stimulate the 
flow of its resinous sap, especially if the process is continued 
through several years, is a serious injury to it; but the in- 
jury to the vitality of the tree and to the quality of its tim- 
ber is a small matter in comparison to the danger of fire, 
which follows the exposure of resinous surfaces on the 
trunks of the trees. Three-quarters of all the forests in this 
country that have been worked for turpentine have after- 
ward been burned to the ground. It seems almost incom- 
prehensible that such wasteful methods can prevail, and 
yet there are cases on record of a school board in one of 
the southern states having sold, for twenty-five cents an 
acre, the right to manufacture turpentine indefinitely on 
land which they held in trust for educational purposes, and 


‘which was carrying five or six thousand feet to the acre of 


the best pine-timber in the world. The slightest forethought 
or intelligence, however, would have shown these men 
that tapping the trees would ruin them. Where such ig- 
norance and indifference prevail, it is not surprising that 
the forests disappear and agriculture languishes. All these 
hostile agencies, the axe, the turpentine-tapper, and then 
the final catastrophe of fire, have worked to the extermina- 
tion of these forests, which once formed the chief wealth of 
the southern states, and which as a compact body of avail- 
able timber of the first quality had no equal in the world. 
A part of the territory occupied by this forest, a belt 
eighty or a hundred miles in width, which extends with a 
few unimportant breaks from southern Virginia to eastern 
Texas, will in time degenerate into a wind-swept desert of 
shifting sand-dunes, which will in time, unless fires can be 
stopped, gradually spread over the whole territory. In 
other parts of the region other species of Pines spring up. 
At the north, that is in Virginia and the Carolinas, the 
Loblolly or Old Field Pine, of no great worth as a timber 
tree, is of immense value in the capacity of its seed to 
generate in burned or sterile soil, and of the young plants 
to grow rapidly and cover the ground and thus prepare it 
in time for a more valuable crop. Further south, and 
especially in middle Florida and in southern Alabama, the 
Long-leaved Pine is replaced by a more valuable species 
than the Old Field Pine—the Pinus Cubensis, which ap- 
pears in our illustration. This is the most tropical of the 
American Pines, and is most at home on the mountains of 
Honduras and Guatemala, where it forms great forests. It 
occurs in several of the West India Islands, on the Bahama 
Keys and on the mainland as far north as the South Caro- 
lina coast. Once it was less common in the territory of 
the United States than it is to-day, for now it is spreading 
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rapidly and seems destined, in the rotation of forest-crops, 
to play a not unimportant part in the future of Florida 
forests. It is one of the most beautiful and symmetrical 
of all the Pitch Pines, and very showy in midwinter when the 
great catkins of male flowers hang from the branches. 
And what is of much more importance, the wood which it 
produces in Florida is heavy, hard and very strong, and, 
except in its thicker sap wood and coarser grain, not very 
inferior to that of the Long-leaved Pine itself, so that if 
there is anything of promise or of hope in the condition or 
in the future of our Southern forests, it is that in some 
favored parts of the country a tree of real value, although 
inferior to the one it replaces, will probably spread and 
establish itself until the time when fire shall have de- 
stroyed in the soil the elements it requires. 


The Yosemite National Park. 


jt has become certain that the friends of the great Sierra 

forest-reservation must unite for its defense against igno- 
rant and short-sighted local combinations. The first struggle, 
now practically ended, was with the misguided and unhappy 
Kawean colonists. The impending struggle is partly with the 
sheep and cattle men who have been stealing pasturage from 
the national domain, partly with mining speculators, who see 
possible claims on every barren ledge, partly with lumbermen, 
who are trying to secure tracts of forest for future use. There 
are few actual settlers in the high Sierras—there will never be 
many. The districts that an intelligent public aa would 
withdraw from sale are almost entirely unfit for farming, and 
guiltless of the precious metals. 

As it always happens in these cases of private greed assault- 
ing public property, the first move is to stir up sympathy for 
some one or some class. The agitators who have taken the 
contract to produce such a clamor that the Yosemite Park 
should be shorn of many thousand acres are anxious to keep 
in the background. But here and there along the Sierra foot- 
hills and in the San Joaquin Valley, we begin to hear of the 
“ hardships of settlers” who “need all the timber.” Some of 
the local newspapers have taken up the cry, and pretty soon 
it will be in politics. 

Mr. Allen Kelly, of the State Forestry Board, who spent last 
summer in the National Park with the troops, has lately pub- 
lished a very graphic paper upon the subject. His views 
deserve wide dissemination, to serve as the antidote to false- 
hoods that enemies of the park are printing. This, for in- 
stance, sums up a few of the results: 

“Three years ago when Tom Agnew” (an old mountaineer) 
‘‘came down out of the mountains he counted ninety-two for- 
est-fires on the water-shed of the San Joaquin between his place 
and Jackass Meadows. The sheep had gone out just ahead 
of him. Last year there were no sheep in that part of the 
country, and there was not a single fire. 

‘In former years it would have been difficult for a company 
of eleven men with saddle-horses and a pack-train to go 
through the country on the route that we took, for the reason 
that they could have found no food for their animals and would 
have been . to pack grain. Last year the grass was 
plentiful on all the meadows, and camp could be made almost 
anywhere. Men who live in the mountains say they never 
before saw so much vegetation late in the season, and the 
feeling of satisfaction with the results of the exclusion of stock 
from the reservation is general and deep. The miners of the 
North Fork and owners of preemption and homestead claims 
within the park have not found it necessary to stand guard 
with Winchesters over their grass-land, and they have found it 
possible to go away fora day or two without worrying over the 
probability that they would find all the feed dentroved by some 
wandering band of sheep when they returned.” 

Articles of Mr. Kelly’s during the past year in the San Fran- 
cisco Examiner and elsewhere have been characterized by 
high literary quality and rare capacity of grasping the whole 
subject. It is a long time since so careful a writer has spent 
so much time in the field studying such problems. Last sum- 
mer’s work, according to this capable reporter, consisted of 
one long campaign against the sheep. Captain Wood, an old 
Arizona Indian-fighter, and Lieutenant Davis, an Oregonian 
and West Pointer, were the men for the region ; they adopted 
the plan of marching every sheep-herder to the corners of 
the park, and leaving the sheep to scatter where they chose. 
This system proved effective, and no other would have done 
so, for the sheep-men, who were at first treated leniently, kept 
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driving their flocks back again. Wherever the troops went 
they saw the results of ites once sag the mountains. 

“After entering the country that has been are ere 
for sheep,” Mr. Kelly says, ‘‘no game of any kind was to be 
seen. Deer cannot live where sheep run, because the sheep 
destroy all the browse ; and, moreover, no animal will graze 
where sheep have fouled the ground. The sheep are driven 
into the mountains at the time of = when grouse and quail 
are nesting, and the eggs and chicks of birds that nest near the 
— are destroyed by the pattering hoofs of the woolly 
norde. The high-mountain region is the natural home of the 
grouse, but in a march of 130 miles only five of the birds 
were seen. 

‘It is the testimony of all the mountaineers that before the 
sheep came into that country game of all kinds was plentiful. 
Deer were so numerous that a man did not need to leave his 
cabin-door to get a shot, and grouse could be found anywhere. 
Hunters have not been numerous enough to kill off the game, 
and there is no doubt that it has been driven out and destroyed 
by the sheep.” 

The evidence that sheep eat off every Fir-shoot within reach, 
and the young Fir-seedlings, is overwhelming. The ground 
where they pasture becomes bare and dusty, the young trees 
die ; even the smaller native flora is threatened, and many spe- 
cies are almost extinct. Then come the fires, mostly kindled 
by herders to burn the underbrush. These fires have done 
much more damage to the forests than a casual observer 
would suppose, for the Firs, that constitute a larger part of 
the older growth, are very easily top-killed. In a few more 
years they decay and fall. The Fir forests, over thousands of 
acres of Sierra uplands, are as agro ant | doomed as a North 
Carolina turpentine-grove after being thoroughly boxed for 
two or three successive seasons. Other Firs will grow if the 
sheep are kept out, but the value of the lumber destroyed 
would buy up every flock in the state of California. 

The evidence given by last summer's faithful guardianship 
of the park contrasts curiously with the heedless clamor of 
those who regard the system as “‘an infringement of personal 
right.” The real mountaineers welcomed the troops. When 
the sheep were driven out game increased, and there was 
grass for pack-mule, saddle-horse and milch-cow. The real 
prospectors, wandering lonely and silent through the deep 
ravines looking for outcroppings, agreed with the rest of the 
actual mountain-abiders, that the park was a good thing to have. 
The men of the high Sierra wanted the glory of the forests 
restored, as they remembered that glory forty years ago. 
Resolutions against the park came from those who found their 
free use of national territory at an end, and from discontented 
and speculative outsiders, mere refugees in the cave of 
Adullam. 

It ought to be easy for the American people to decide the 
question. Mr. Kelly sums up his report with the remark that 
“ All the timber land in the Sierras now remaining in the hands 
of the Government should be withdrawn from entry and sale 
and included in a reservation extending from Shasta to San 
Bernardino, and the grazing of stock on the reservation should 
be prohibited and prevented by a patrol of cavalry.” This is 
terse and practicable. It ought to be done by the present 


Congress. 
Niles, Cal. Charles H. Shinn. 


Winter Rambles in the Pine-barrens.—II. 


Oe of the most interesting shrubs of the Pine-barrens is 
Shepherdia Canadensis. The stems are from two to five 
feet high and clustered like those of the Currant, which it also 
resembles when covered by red berries in the summer. The 
compound hairs, formed of many spreading rays united by 
their edges, coat the buds and smaller branches with rusty 
scales. They have a roundish outline, with an irregular mar- 
gin, as some of the — are free at the end and project beyond 
the general border. Though the color and abundance of the 
scales, as a whole, give the bushes a rusty look, parts of them 
are bright, particularly the buds, which glisten in the sun-light 
with a metallic lustre. The branches may be gray, or gray 
interspersed with copper-colored spots, the variations being 
chiefly due to the color of the bark and the structure and ar- 
rangement of the scales; for the rays of the compound hairs 
are primarily white or pale, and colored only as far as they 
cohere. When but slightly united at the centre, or when 
deeply fringed, the grayish brown color prevails, but when 
nearly or macay  e f united, and the scales compactly placed, 
we have the bright, metallic lustre. The bark itself is of a 
dark, reddish brown, and when free from scabs, or visible 
among those less closely placed, adds to the variety of color. 
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The winter buds of Shepherdia make one of its most at- 
tractive features. The plant is dicecious, but it is easy to 
distinguish the two kinds of flower-buds and the leaf-buds from 
each other. The leaf-buds are the largest of the three kinds, 
oblong and terminal or in pairs on the slender branches. The 
abundant budsof the sterile flowers of pin-head size are globu- 
lar and clustered. Those of the fertile flower are still smaller, 
slightly pear-shaped, single or in pairs, and not so crowded as 
the other. An undeveloped branch often shows the oblong 
terminal bud with a spherical flower-bud on each side at its 
base, producing an odd appearance. Their covering and 
structure are instructive as revealing their adaptation to their 
winter exposure and early flowering in the spring, for they are 
well on their way of development. Outwardly they are dry 
and hard. The rusty scales are so crowded that they overlap 
or interlock by their jagged edges, making a firm outer case. 
Being irregular in arrangement, the buds are completely shin- 
gled, and their vital parts effectually guarded against cold and 
rain. There are no bud-scales, the first two leaves to be 
formed and the calyx of the flower, respectively, serving this 
purpose in the economy of the plant. The leaves of Sbhepherdia 
being opposite, two of those just starting unite by their valvate 
edges, and form a case for the more tender part of the bud 
within. The cavity is copiously lined with soft white hairs like 
those on the upper side of the mature leaves. Being close 
pressed, they further protect the tender part at the base of the 
cavity with a cottony covering. The flower-buds are made of 
the four valvate sepals, but are not fleece-lined, the wall of 
the cavity a green and naked. The bud of the sterile 
flowers is a hollow sphere, in which a lens shows a circle 
of stamens, with their yellow anthers already well advanced. 
In the cavity of the fertile bud the ovary and style, its stigma 
turned to one side, as in the expanded flower, are easily dis- 
cerned. Even the single ovule can be removed from the 
ovary. In both kinds of buds the disk which characterizes 
the flowers is plainly seen. By comparing the internal struc- 
ture of the buds with their external appearance the eye soon 
learns to distinguish the two kinds of bush as readily as when 
they are covered with flowers or fruit. 

Some of the Willows are as easily identified in their leafless 
state asin the summer. The polished bark of the vigorous 
shoots makes bright pictures in the winter landscape. Many 
shades of color, varying from yellows to browns and reds, 
fairly glitterin bright contrast with almost blackened bark of the 
old stems. The buds on the young canes are likewise showy 
with their smooth and shining scales. Though the principal 
home of the Willow is in the water along the edges of the 
sloughs, where it contends for the mastery with the Alder and 
Button-ball, the Pine-barrens have several which are essen- 
tially dry-ground shrubs, or flourish on the sand-hills. Amon 
these are Salix humilis and the less common S. tristis: Bot 
are easily distinguished from other kinds by greenish pubes- 
cent branches and their smaller size. On the sand ridges and 
dunes by the lake-shore the prevailing species are S. glauco- 
phylla and S. adenophylla. They are from two to six feet high, 
S. adenophylla being the stouter inhabit. Both propagate 
freely by means of their roots and buried stems, the stems 
quickly taking root and sending up fresh stems, so that the 
species form extensive clumps crowning the low sand-hillocks. 
They have a light gray bark, but differ in the color of the 
young shoots and twigs, those of S. glaucophylla being smooth 
and yellowish, while those of S. adenophylla are dark red or 
purplish. The latter also has the buds and tips of the branches 
densely pubescent with soft gray appressed hairs, and may be 
distinguished from all others by this character alone. 

The region is rich in species of Cornus, all but two of the 
ten found in the northern states growing here. Three of them 
are conspicuous for their red or purple bark, and Cornus alter- 
nifolia is quite as distinct for its deep green stems. The 
brightest of them is the Red Osier (C. stolonifera), its bark 
being of a beautiful red-purple, so that a clump of it well 
supplied with young canes is almost crimson at this season. 
The silky Cornel (C. sericea), in the same localities, wears a 
more sober hue of dull purple. More like the Red Osier is 
the one recently described as C. Baileyi, and figured in GARDEN 
AND FOREST, vol. iii., p. 464. Many of the canes are very bright, 
and the bark polished, as on the Red Osier. But they are 
mostly darker colored, being dark red to dull purple, in the 
latter case more like the Silky Cornel. They differ in color 
much as does the blood in the arteries and veins. C. Baileyi 
is abundant on the sand-ridge which skirts the shore of Lake 
Michigan and on the high sand-hills contiguous toit. With 
the two Willows, Salix glaucophylla and S. adenophylla, it is 
the most characteristic shrub of the immediate shore. The 
three have essentially the same habits of growth, and are well 
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adapted to the same conditions of soil and moisture. All 
serve admirably to keep the shifting sands in place, and when 
met with on the dunes and ridges are likely to crown excres- 
cent knolls and hillocks to whose formation they have mainly 
contributed by retaining the sand heaped about their roots and 
stems. As the sand accumulates around their lower parts 
adventitious roots grow out, and the base of each buried stem 
or branch becomes the root-system of another stem or mul- 
tiplicity of stems. In this way they spread with rapidity, and 
form clumps several feet or yards in diameter. C. Baileyi 
propagates readily in this manner. Its stems are ascending 
or erect, and from two tosixfeethigh. It does notseem to have 
proper stolons, like its near ally, C. stolonifera, but the anal- 
agous provision of spreading by layers, which it also shares 
with the Red Osier in the sands, serves the same purpose. It 
would appear to be a desirable shrub to plant in the loose 
sand by a windy shore to keep it in place, for it serves 
the same purpose, with the Willows already mentioned, 
and to some extent the Red Osier, as do grasses like Cala- 
magrostis arenaria, and others with long fibrous roots, It 
thrives in the bleakest situations, and is ornamental at all sea- 
sons. With the neat and attractive foliage characteristic of all 
the Dogwoods, it combines the habit of blooming con- 
tinuously from June until the frost arrests it, with small 
7 of white tlowers and clusters of white globular fruit 
charmingly interspersed among the leaves. It is not difficult 
to pluck from it a branch small enough for a vase bouquet, 
with buds, flowers, green and ripe fruit altogether, an un- 
usual character in woody plants in our latitude. In the 
winter the purple, and frequently shining, stems make it 
equally ornamental. To what extent it may be distinct from 
C. stolonifera is to me a problem still unsolved, for I have 
found forms of the latter shrub with leaves and fruit undis- 
tinguishable from the type, blooming likewise from June to 
September, and not merely a second time in late summer 
or in the fall, a habit with which I have been familiar 
from boyhood. This may, however, be due to local condi- 
tions, the soil in which it grows and the proximity to the lake, 
but it takes away one character on which I had relied for dis- 


tinguishing the two species. 
ESriewood. Chicago, Ill. » E. F. Hill. 





Notes of a Summer Journey in Europe.—VII. 


[t was my pleasure and good fortune to meet Dr. C. Bolle in 

Berlin and to visit a number of interesting points under his 
direction and guidance, and this added greatly to the pleasure 
and profit of my stay at the capital. One rarely meets such an 
enthusiast in the study of trees as Dr. Bolle. He is indefati- 
gable in his efforts to secure new things for his own grounds, 
as well as to procure trees which may be of economic value in 
Germany. 

In his company I visited the newly planned Victoria Park, of 
which he has the general supervision. The situation com- 
prises an elevated piece of ground, from the summit of which 
a considerable outlook is obtained. The summit is sur- 
mounted by a monumental structure in stone, which, happily, 
is not a counterfeit old ruin, as are many structures in Conti- 
nental landscape-architecture. 

Large Maples, Planes, Poplars, Elms and Lindens, some in- 
dividuals with trunks almost a foot in diameter, have been 
transplanted to this piece of ground with a view to speedily 
obtaining park-like effects. By care in watering thoroughly 
and often, and in protecting the bark of the trunks from the 
heat of the sun, most of the trees appeared to have become 
well established. It is the intention to plant American Oaks 
instead of European species, for the curious reason that the 
former are considered as not so liable to have their foliage 
eaten by insects. 

The trees of the city appeared to have scarcely suffered at 
all from the attacks of insects during the summer. The Gypsy 
Moth (Ocneria dispar) gives some serious annoyance here at 
times. About Berlin | found this insect most frequent on Pop- 
lars, but the caterpillars, chrysalids, moths or eggs were seen 
on a variety of trees, and in various parts of Germany, but no- 
where in injurious numbers. Being interested in it, from the 
fact that the Massachusetts Legislature has appropriated such 
large sums of money for the purpose of suppressing it, I 
sought information from practical men regarding its ravages 
and the means taken to lessen them in Germany. It was gen- 
erally stated that there were no organized public efforts to sub- 
due this pest any more than any other troublesome insect, 
except the notorious Nonne (Liparis monacha), which attacks 
the coniferous forests, and there is private enterprise and self- 
interest enough to combat it when locally troublesome, 
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Although the injuries are some years quite serious, the 
natural parasites and enemies of the pest usually keep it very 
fairly in check, so that even if it is unusually plentiful one sea- 
son the fact does not necessarily mean that it will be relatively 
more abundant in the year following. It is worth noting that, 
although the Gypsy Moth was once counted in the insect fauna 
of England, instead of increasing it has of late apparently be- 
come extinct, as it has not been collected on the island for 
many years. 

Visits were made to a number of parks and plantations in 
the vicinity of Berlin, which are being planted under the direc- 
tion of Mr. John Booth, one of the proprietors of the once 
famous Flottbeck nurseries, near Hamburg. Conifers are ex- 
tensively used, and a decided preference is shown for some of 
our American species. Great interest and enthusiasm are 
manifested in the Douglas Spruce (Pseudotsuga taxifolia), 
which does remarkably well here and makes a very fast 

owth. Some fine specimens were shown, in full-fruit and 

rom forty to fifty feet high. The change of name of this 
fine tree from P. Douglasi to P. taxifolia was commented 
upon ; very naturally, it is not liked by those accustomed to 
the former name, and it will be some time before they become 
reconciled and accustomed to the corrected nomenclature. 
In some places P. taxifolia was shown as a distinct species 
from P. Douglasi, but, of course, without reason. However, 
some individuals of the Douglas Spruce are much more glau- 
cous than others. 

The Western Hemlock (Tsuga Mertensiana) is highly val- 
ued here, and great results are anticipated from plantings of 
Lawson's Cypress. Ina sheltered situation and in fairly good 
soil, some specimens of the latter had attained a height of 
rt ya feet in ten or twelve years. A large block of young 
Catalpa-trees was claimed to ie C. speciosa, and complaint 
was made that it was not very hardy, being liable to more or 
less serious injury in winter. It is not easy to distinguish the 
two species, especially when young, but an examination of 
these plants showed that they were probably C. bignonioides. 
It is well known that this is less hardy than the other, although 
it will do well if not forced into too rapid growth when young, 
or after it has been established some years and a stem once 
attains good size by passing through several winters success- 
fully. Ton told that the temperature was sometimes as low 
as twenty-four or twenty-five degrees below zero of Reaumur. 

Dr. Bolle’s country retreat, known as Scharfenberg, is on an 
island in Lake Tegel, some miles out of Berlin and not far from 


Spandau. His estate is thickly stocked with trees and shrubs 
in large variety, all having been planted within the past twenty- 
three years. Here the Douglas Spruce is already over fifty 


feet high, and Chamecyparis Nutkensis nearly equals it. An- 
other conifer of about the same height is here and in other 
gardens called Abies —— though many botanists con- 
sider it merely a geographical form of A. concolor. Libocedrus 
decurrens here proves quite hardy and is thirty-five or forty 
feet high ; os gigantea does well, but S. sempervirens is 
liable to be killed in severe winters. The soil is sandy, and, 
of course, —_ of water is available for the trees. 

As Dr. Bolle has, in his letters to GARDEN AND FoREST, 
given us occasional accounts of his experience and specimens 
and we may look for more, it is not necesary to speak further 
of his work now. On the way to his estate a long detour was 
made on foot to visit the old homestead of Alexander von 
Humboldt, near the lake. Although the Humboldt family is 
now nearly extinct, the present occupants keep the place in 
beautiful order, and it is so secluded and the surroundings are 
so natural that it is not easy to imagine it as in the midst of a 
populous country. Some fine avenues of very handsome Lin- 
dens are near the house. A tract of woodland in the vicinity 
had once been arg = largely with American trees, and the 
largest individuals in it now are some fine specimens of the 
White or Weymouth Pine. This noble tree thrives perfectly 
in most parts of Germany, yet in many quarters it seems to be 
in disfavor, and one is surprised not to find it much more 
common as a timber-tree. In a given number of years it 
grows much faster and larger than the Scotch Pine, which is 
so universally planted. The lightness and comparative soft- 
ness of the wood of the White Pine is considered its chief de- 
fect by European growers. 

Every one who has heard of the famous Berlin street called 
Unter den Linden .has perhaps pictured it as shaded by an 
avenue of trees of fine proportions. That, at least, had been 
my own conception of it, and, therefore, it was quite a sur- 
prise and disappointment to find the trees a varied assortinent, 
none over fifty feet high, or with trunks over eighteen inches 
in diameter. Among them are Horse-chestnuts, Planes, Nor- 
way Maples, and occasionally an Elm, the first two kinds of trees 
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being the largest. Of course, numerically, the Lindens pre- 
dominate, but none of them have stems over a foot thick, 
often much less, and the height is in proportion to the size of 
trunk. The tops have evidently been somewhat cut back from 
time to time. These trees are said to be very much older than 
their size would indicate, and their lack of vigor is due to the 
poor character of the soil. They are apparently well cared for 
and frequently watered. The Lindens planted here are chiefly 
what has been called Tilia vulgaris, with a few individuals 
of T. ulmifolia among them. T. vulgaris is the more at- 
tractive of the two, and in general aspect it is between T. ul- 
mifolia and T. platyphylla, with most resemblance to the latter. 
That handsome Lindens do grow within the city is shown by 
some very fine specimens of T. intermedia opposite Doctor 
Bolle’s house in the Leipsiger Platz. Other streets in this direc- 
tion furnish some fine specimens of Horse-chestnuts, Oaks, 
etc., and in the famous Thiergarten, close by, there is no 
trouble in getting trees to thrive. Parts of this fine park im- 
pressed me as extremely sombre and damp and as though it 
would be an advantage to let in more light by a thinning out 


of the trees where greatly crowded together. 
Arnold Arboretum. = . . F. G. Fack.. 


New or Little-known Plants. 
Begonia Baumanni. 


HIS new species, for the introduction of which 
we are indebted to Messrs. Lemoine, of Nancy, 
was one of the notable new plants of last year. The 
plant, well represented on page 77, will not only com- 
mend itself to growers of choice flowers by its grace of 
form and the beauty of its flower, but also for their dis- 
tinctness of fragrance. Occasionally a slight fragrance 
has been observed among some of the tuberous Begonias, 
notably in B. Maritiani, but it is usually only a suspicion. 
B. Baumanni, on the contrary, has a distinct pronounced 
Tea rose-like odor, which will not only make the species 
valuable to the growers, but offers possibilities of crosses 
with the large-flowered hybrids, which will enhance their 
value, especially for conservatory decoration. The Messrs. 
Lemoine recommend that this species should be grown in 
the open in full sunlight, in which position they are said 
to grow more sturdily. The flowers have already been 
described in GaRDEN AND Forest. 

Messrs. Lemoine, this season, offer a new fragrant spe- 
cies, B. fulgens, which was discovered in the same local- 
ity as B. Baumanni, in the mountainous regions of 
Bolivia, near the Peruvian border. The flowers of this 
species are said to have a Tea rose-fragrance, and to be 


of a deep strawberry-red. - z 
Eitcaboth 2. ae ws, JI-N.G. 


New Orchids. 


EpIDENDRUM PUSILLUM, Rolfe.—This is a small Brazilian 
species which has recently flowered in cultivation. It be- 
longs to the section Encyclium, and in some respects is 
allied to E. Tampense, Lindl., a native of Florida, though 
much smaller, as it is only about five or six inches high. 
The sepals and petals are light green, irregularly freckled 
with light brown, the side lobes of the lip very pale green, 
and the front lobe pink, with some paler radiating lines. — 
Gardeners’ Chronicle,-December 5th, p. 669. 

APPENDICULA Peyeriana, Kranzlin.—A species introduced 
by Monsieur Peyer, from Sumatra, and flowered by Mon- 
sieur Ortgies, of the Botanical Garden at Zurich, Switzer- 
land. It is a small Dendrobium-like plant, with long 
drooping branches, and two or three little white flowers 
enclosed in white bracts at the apex of the branches.— 
Gardeners’ Chronicle, December 5th, p. 669. 

OpontocLossum x Cooxianum, Rolfe.—A handsome natu- 
ral hybrid which appeared with M. S. Cooke, Esq., of 
Kingston Hill, Surrey. It was received as O. blandum, 
which, however, is very different. The flowers are stel- 
late, the sepals and petals deep yellow with smallish deep 
chestnut blotches, and the lip white, with a large bright 
chestnut blotch in front of the crest, and a few smaller 
ones near the margin. The sharp contrast of colors is 
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very striking. The lip is very similar to O. Sanderianum 
in shape, which species, or O. blandum, may have been 
one of the parents. As to the other, the deep yellow sepals 
and petals suggest O. triumphans or an allied species. It 
received an award of merit from the Royal Horticultural 
Society on November 14th last.— Gardeners’ Chronicle, De- 
cember 12th, p. 696. 

Mormopes punctatum, Rolfe.—A new species of unknown 
origin which has recently flowered with Monsieur Gustav 
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glance. The segments are narrower than in the former, 
though otherwise similar, with. the lip and column wings 
rather nearer to O. Lindleyanum. The flowers are yellow, 
with deep chestnut blotches, and bear a certain resem- 
blance to those of O. x Coradinei, though more brilliantly 
colored.—Gardeners’ Chronicle, December 19th, p. 728. 
HABENARIA CARNEA.—A charming little species which has 
recently flowered in the Royal Gardens, Kew. It is a 
native of Penang, and was discovered by Mr. C. Curtis, of 


Fig. 13.—Begonia Baumanni—See page 76. 


Bral, of Mont St. Amand, Gand, Belgium. The sepals and 
petals are light yellowish brown, densely spotted with very 
dark brown, and the lip yellow with numerous small chest- 
nut spots. It is allied to M. Wendlandii, Rchb. f., but 
with broader segments and other differences.—Gardeners’ 
Chronicle, December r2th, p. 696. 

OpontocLossum x GopsErFiAnuM, Rolfe.—A handsome 
natural hybrid which appeared with Messrs. F. Sander & 
Co., of St. Albans. Its parents are evidently O. triumphans 
and O, Lindleyanum, whose characters are apparent at a 


the Forest Department there. The leaves are deep olive- 
green, regularly spotted with white, thus making a very 
elegant contrast. The flowers are large, the lip white 
with a long light brown spur, and the other segments of a 
soft blush-pink.—Garpren anp Forest, October 14th, pp. 
484, 487, fig. 76 ; Gardeners’ Chronicle, December 19th, p. 
729, tig. 105. 

OponToGLossuM x ImscHooTianuM, Rolfe.—A very interest- 
ing Odontoglossum which appeared in the collection of 
Monsieur Vanims-choot, of Mont St. Amand, Gand, Bel- 
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0 It appears to be a natural hybrid between O. 
indleyanum and O. tripudjans, as it is quite intermediate 
in character. It is much like the former in general char- 
acter, except that the markings are rather more purple in 
color, but the lip is broader, and the crest and markings 
are more nearly as in O. tripudians. These two species 
are known to grow together, and the discovery of a hybrid 
between them is very interesting.—Gardeners’ Chronicle, 


December 26th, p. 758. R. A. Rolfe. 


Kew. 


Foreign Correspondence. 
Bomareas. 


HE genus Bomarea is closely alled to Alstroemeria, 
and is composed of about seventy species, all natives 
of high altitudes in Mexico and South America. They have 
usually long, slender, twining stems, clothed with ovate 
or lanceolate bright green leaves, with short, twisted 
petioles ; the flowers are borne in terminal umbels and are 
generally large and bright in color. The root-stock is like 
that of a Lapageria, but the roots have the peculiar char- 
acter of developing fleshy potato-like tubers, which appear 
to serve the purpose of food-reservoirs, as they have no 
buds, and are therefore valueless for purposes of propaga- 
tion. The tubers of B. edulis are said to be eaten in St. 
Domingo like the tubers of the Jerusalem Artichoke, and 
those of B. Shuttleworthii are greedily eaten by pigs. The 
stems are usually annual, always perishing after they have 
once flowered, in this respect resembling the stems of 
Liliums. If the tip of the young shoot is broken, it will 
not break into growth again. The flowers remain fresh 
on the plants several weeks, and are developed at all sea- 
sons. Seeds are ripened by cultivated plants. The fruits 
are ornamental, especially after they burst open and reveal 
the bright red seeds. 

Bomareas were not known as garden- -plants in England 
until about fifteen years ago, when Mr. W. Bull, of Chelsea, 
introduced the handsome species now most generally grown 
and which was named after his collector, Mr. Cardis. Sev- 
eral were, however, cultivated in botanical collections long 
before this, B. edulis having flowered at Kew in 1814, 
when it was figured in the Bolanical Magazine, at t. 1613, 
under the name of Alstroemeria. B, Salsilla also was 
grown at Kew in 1834. Dean Herbert writes as though 
he had grown some species of Bomarea, for he states in 
his Amarylidacee ; ‘*They will be found to thrive best 
out-of-doors in this country in summer-time, and will endure 
the winter if planted pretty deep in light soil and covered 
over with leaves in the cold season, especially if any sloped 
heading be laid on to throw off the wet. Even B. acutifolia, 
which in the greenhouse keeps its leaves through the win- 
ter, will succeed with that treatment.” 

It is difficult to reconcile this statement with actual expe- 
rience in the cultivation of Bomareas at Kew. Here they 
are grown in a large sunny house, which is devoted chiefly 
to succulents, the Bomareas occupying a raised bed at the 
side of the house, their stems being trained against the 
roof-glass. They are never shaded, and the temperature 
of the house seldom falls below fifty degrees in winter ; 
in summer it often gets very warm. Under these condi- 
tions Bomareas thrive satisfactorily, some of them being 
in flower at all times of the year. 

A few years ago a duplicate set was planted outside in a 
sunny south border and treated exactly as recommended 
by Herbert, but, notwithstanding protection during cold 
weather, not one of the species survived the winter. An- 
other set was tried three years ago in the temperate house, 
strong plants being placed in the borders; but whether 
they were too far from the glass or the soil in the border 
was too damp for them they did not flourish, and had to 
be removed to more congenial quarters. 

These experiments go to prove that Bomareas cannot be 
grown out-of-doors at Kew, and that they do best when 
planted in an elevated border in a warm sunny green- 
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house. The soil used for them is a mixture of equal por- 
tions of peat and loam with a little sand. This is placed 
over a thick layer of drainage. In summer the soil is 
watered copiously, but only rarely in winter. 

Bomareas are propagated by means of seeds or by divi- 
sion of the root-stock in spring. It will be seen from the 
following descriptions of the species at present cultivated 
in England that these plants are possessed of qualities such 
as ought to gain favor for them in all gardens where green- 
house-plants are grown : 

B. Caldasiana produces numerous stems annually, which 
grow to a length of about eight feet in a few weeks. The 
leaves are oblong acute, dark green above, paler below ; 
the flowers are in umbels of from twenty to fifty, and they 
are an inch and a half long, the outer segments orange- 
red, the inner bright orange, with red-brown-spots. This 
plant flowers all through the summer, and frequently all 
winter. It is in bloom at Kew now. It was introduced 
into England by Messrs. Veitch in 1865 from New Granada. 

B. Carderi, when well grown, is one of the most mag- 
nificent climbers. Its stems are as thick as a goose-quill, 
twelve feet long, clothed with broad ovate leaves, and ter- 
minated by compound umbels as much as two feet in 
diameter, and formed of about forty flowers, which are 
almost as large as those of Lapageria. The outer segments 
are rose-colored, spotted with brown near the tips, the inner 
nearly white, with larger purple-brown spots. The umbels 
of flowers produced a few years ago at Kew and in the 
Pendell Court Gardens were a great attraction for several 
months. This speciés was introduced from New Granada 
by Mr. Bull and Kew simultaneously. It was at first called 
B. Jacquesiana. There does not appear to be much differ- 
ence between this and B. Williamsiz. Young plants of B. 
Carderi have much narrower and thinner leaves than those 
of mature robust plants. This species flowers in about 
three years from seed. 

B. edulis, according to Mr. Baker, is the commonest spe- 
cies in a wild state. It has many synonyms, owing, no 
doubt, to its variable character. It is the only one that has 
thriven in the temperate house at Kew, where it climbs up 
a pole to the height of twelve feet, and flowers freely all 
summer. The umbels are compound, and bear from 
twenty to forty flowers, which are-an inch long, with equal 
segments, colored yellowish green, copiouSly spotted with 
claret-brown. The variety Chontalensis, which is figured 
as a species in Bolanical Magazine (t. 5927), has larger, 
brighter-colored flowers. 

B. frondeais a recent introduction, having been described 
and figured by Dr. Masters in the Gardeners’ Chronicle from 
a plant flowered by Mr. Shuttleworth in 1882. It is now 
flowering freely at Kew. In habit and foliage it is not un- 
like B, Caldasiana, but the leaves are-longer and Bamboo- 
like. The umbels are simple, and formed of from twenty 
to thirty flowers nearly two inches long, the outer seg- 
ments half an inch shorter than the inner. The color is 
rich orange-yellow, with a few crimson spots and a tinge of 
red-brown on the outer segments, the inner being tipped 
with bright green. It is a handsomer plant even than B. 
Caldasiana. 

B. oligantha was imported from Peru by Max Leichtlin 
and flowered by him at Baden Baden in 1877, when it was 
named and described by Mr. Baker. It is similar to B. 
Caldasiana in stem and leaf-characters and in its perpetual- 
flowering disposition. The flowers are one and a half 
inches long, the segments equal in length, the outer col- 
ored orange-red, the inner yellow with red-brown spots. 
The fruits are as large as a hazel-nut, much wrinkled, and, 
when they split open exposing the crimson seeds, they are 
as attractive as flowers. 

B. Patacocensis was introduced into cultivation by wp 
Shuttleworth from Patacocha, on the western declivit 
the Andes of New Granada, and flowered by him in A 
when it was described by Dr. Masters under the name of 
B. conferta, Benth. This name, however, proved to be a 
synonym of the above, as was pointed out in the Bofan- 
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ical Magazine under t. 6692, where the plant is figured. Its 
stems, as grown at Kew, were from fifteen to twenty feet 
long, thickly clothed with leaves five inches long by one 
in width. The umbels, which are simple, are composed 
of from thirty to fifty flowers, each two and a half inches 
long and colored bright crimson, with bluish anthers. The 
Kew plant flowered in winter, but in the collection of Mr. 
Chamberlain, at Birmingham, it was in bloom almost the 
whole year round. 

B. Salsilla is sometimes grown in the open border in the 
extreme south of England. It has rather small flowers on 
loose compound umbels, their color being mauve-purple. 
The stems are from three to eight feet long. It is figured 
in the Bolanical Magazine as Alstroemeria oculata, and is 
called B. oculata in some gardens. B. Shuttleworthii has 
broad leaves and yellow and orange-red flowers two 
inches long, with perianth segments equal in length. It 
was introduced in 1882, but I have never seen it in flower. 
Others which have been noted as garden-plants are B. 
multiflora, B. vitellina and B. Kalbreyeri. This last, ac- 
cording to Mr. Baker, is doubtfully distinct from B. Cal- 


dasiana. It is now in bud at Kew. 
London. W. Watson. 


Cultural Department. 


Five New Bulbous Plants. 


THE bulbs of the plants referred to, three Lachenalias and 
two Freesias, were procured last summer, potted about 
September 18th, and have all flowered. 

Lachenalia pendula superba is apparently only a fine seed- 
ling form of L. pendula. Its flowers are of the same colors— 
carmine, purple and green—and have the same drooping po- 
sition, which gives the species its name, but they are very much 
larger than those of the type, bothin length and breadth ; some 
of the lower flowers were an inch and three-quarters long, 
while the upper ones were as large as the largest of the old 
variety. The flower-stalk was fifteen inches tall, and the leaves 
very long, broad and fleshy. The name Superba is worthily 
bestowed. It is to be regretted that the same adjective is ap- 
plied to a variety of L. tricolor; there is too much confusion 
already in fhe nomenclature of Lachenalias. 

L. Regeliana is undoubtedly a hybrid between L. reflexa and 
L. tricolor aurea, as the vendor states. Its fower-stalk is about 
twelve inches high, green, blotched with purple, the upper 
third all purple. The flowers of the main spike were about 
eighteen, of a rich deep yellow, except that the upper sepal is 
tipped with green. They incline somewhat upward, and the 
three upper segments are somewhat longer than the lower. 
In size they almost equal those of the variety Superba ; they 
straggle along the stalk a little more than I wish they did. This 
is the most satisfactory among the Lachenalias in the quantity 
of its flowers. The bulb, not larger than a pigeon’s-egg, gave 
seven flower-stalks and not less than eighty blossoms. 

L. Comesii is evidently raised from L. reflexa and L, quadri- 
color, which is, I believe, a variety of tricolor. It is very 
pretty, but not equal to L. Regeliana. My bulb gave five 
flower-stalks, bearing from four to nine blossomseach. These 
are curved, about an inch and a half long, and stand out nearly 
horizontally from the stalk. Their general color is lemon- 
yellow. The three outer segments are somewhat shorter than 
the inner ones, and are tipped with green ; the inner are tipped 
with crimson-lake. The coloration is derived from L. quadri- 
color, the position of the flowers from L. reflexa. This variety is 
interesting because it shows its parentage so plainly, but it can 
hardly take rank as an improvement upon many existing 
kinds. There is no doubt, however, as to the desirability of 
the two other varieties. 

Freesia refracta purpurescens bears a flower as broad as it 
is long, of the same yellow tint as F. Leichtliniana. The out- 
side of lobes and tube is very deeply stained with purple, and 
three of its segments are marked on the inside with large 
orange blotches of a very deep, strong shade. The general 
appearance of the flower is peculiar, and not entirely pleasing ; 
it has, however, the delightful fragrance which we associate 
with the genus. The plant is very robust, the leaves about an 
inch broad, the flower-stem about twelve inches high, erect, 
rigid and branching, and, on the whole, hardly desirable, in 
a ‘ 

reesia odorata lilacina is declared by its originator to be “a 
delicate sky-blue or lilac” flower, provided it be grown in the 
open air. As seen in greenhouse culture I find its color not 
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much unlike the ordinary white form so extensively grown, for 
that sometimes shows nearly as much purple, externally, as 
this. The new variety has other good qualities worthy of no- 
tice. The flower-tube is less slender than in the common va- 
riety, and its lobes are much broader; the whole flower has 
much more substance, and appears whiter and more waxy, but 
its chief superiority is in its sturdiness. Its foliage is upright 
and strong; its freely-branching flower-stalk is twenty inches 
high and rigid enough to withstand heavy syringing. I think 
it a decided gain to horticulture. W. E. Endicott. 


Canton, Mass. 


Perennial Plants from Seed. 


OR those who have greenhouses the time for seed-sowing 
is at hand, and a choice must be made at once of the plants 
upon which we are to rely for the display of the coming sea- 
son. It may be a trifle early for many annuals, but all peren- 
nials of hardy kinds should now be sown if the convenience 
of a glass-house and a night temperature of fifty degrees can 
be provided. If their seed is sown now, most hardy perennials 
will flower this year like annuals, and will be in a way to give 
much better results another year. 

The .proper method of sowing seeds has been often de- 
scribed in GARDEN AND FOREST, but thereare minor details con- 
cerning which some caution and counsel may be acceptable to 
amateurs who wish to raise their own plants. Some persons 
may question thé wisdom of going to the trouble to sow seeds 
when a plant can be obtained as cheaply as a packet of seed, 
and all the trouble incident to raising the plants avoided. I 
can only reply that a true lover of plants enjoys such difficul- 
ties and uncertainties as challenge his patience and skill. But 
there are some plants which do not produce seed. Veronica 
longifolia subsessilis, Dicentra spectabilis, Lychnis viscaria 
splendens, the double Lychnis Chalcedonica and Lychnis ves- 
pertina are cases in point. The three last named are double- 
flowered forms, and the reason is plain, but in the two first 
named plants it is not so easy to understand why seed is never 
produced here. Dicentra eximia yields abundant seed at home, 
in Tennessee, but very seldom in New Jersey, while here 
again it seeds abundantly. The flowers of Dicentra have to be 
punctured by bees to obtain the nectar within, and perhaps the 
agency of various insects may explain this case. 

Among the plants that may be sown now to flower the first 
year are most of the Coreopsis, many Campanulas, Centaurea 
montana, Scabiosa Caucasica, Delphiniums of the formosum 
and grandiflorum type, including all garden forms, Doroni- 
cums, Dracocephalums, Echinacea purpurea, Globularia tri- 
chosantha, Kniphofias, Linum perenne, Lathyrus latifolius, 
Lychnis Chalcedonica, L. Haageana, Platycodon Mariesii, P. 
grandiflorum, Polemoniums, Primula auricula, Pyrethrum uli- 
ginosum, P, roseum, and the double-flowered forms. Of the 
kinds that will make good plants this season to flower well 
the next are Aquilegias, Aconitum, Agrostemma, Dian- 
thus, Dicentra, Echinops,’Geums, Gypsophilas, Helenium 
Hoopesii, Heuchera sanguinea, Lobelia cardinalis, Morina longi- 
folia, Pentstemons, Saponaria ocymoides, Thermopsis Carolini- 
ana, Statice latifolia and other varieties, Asphodelus luteusand A. 
albus, Primula rosea, P. Japonica, P. Sieboldii and the od 
nial Lupins. There are some kinds that require special treat- 
ment, such as freezing, to induce them to germinate well, and 
it is not wise to sow any seeds of these kinds now ; if sown in 
September many months of care and attention is avoided. 
Trollius, Hellebores, Gillenia trifoliata, Anthericum liliastrum 
and its variety, major, are all better after freezing. Aquilegia 
ceerulea, the beautiful Rocky Mountain Columbine, often 
comes poorly from seed, and it is necessary to sow every year 
a little seed, as the plant is a poor perennial; of one hundred 
plants about seventy-five will prove biennial, or die during the 
first winter. The seeds germinate better after freezing, but are 
very difficult to obtain true, and any one who is in a position 
to collect seed from wild plants would obtain speedy sale for 
it both here and in Europe. It is difficult to understand the 
lack of vigor in A. coerulea, while A.chrysantha, which occurs 
in the same region, is the most vigorous Columbine we have. 
These two Aquilegias, with A. Canadensis, occur together ina 
wild state, but never or rarely mix, because there is a month’s 
difference in time of flowering, but when they are planted in 
gardens near European kinds their individuality speedily be- 
comes lost if they are perpetuated by home-saved seed. Many 
of us are still hoping for the re-introduction into cultivation of 
the rare A. a figured in an early number of GARDEN 
AND FOREST. ictamnus Fraxinella seeds freely, and should 
be sown directly it is ripe and placed in a shady place away 
from frost, when it will germinate in the spring following, and 
the same is true of all the Alstrémerias, though these latter 
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when purchased are often old, and then sometimes take 
see aed than one year to germinate. + I have never been able 
to determine the exact rule of their conduct. Sometimes the 
seeds germinate freely when not freshly gathered, but oftener 
the reverse is true. Seed of A. aurantiaca gathered last fall 
and sown at once is now coming up nicely, while purchased 
seed sown a year ago is only just apoio Romneya Coul- 
teri is a plant that has puzzled many who have tried to raise 
it from seed ; but a correspondent in California writes that it 
will not germinate until two years after sowing, whether the 
seed be fresh or not.. Ihave from the same source seeds, both 
old and new, sowed in the same box, hoping to test the matter. 

If seeds sometimes fail it is not always the fault of the dealer, 
but the lack of knowing just how to treat them. Very small 
seeds, such as those of Campanula Carpatica, are good, as a 
rule, for one year only, and will not grow when kept longer. 
They seem to Levene moldy in the moist atmosphere of dog- 
days. There is always abundant room for study in the matter 
of seed and seed-sowing, and the more one learns with regard 
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than a quite dryone. I have apples stored ina cellar into which 
an elbow from the furnace projects, and last year the fruit 
shriveled. This year the graveled floor is sprinkled once a day 
with water, and the result is very favorable. My apples are 
neither drying nor decaying. Those who store fruit are also 
aware that when the Callas is opened ih spring to a full circula- 
tion of outside air the decay is much hastened. An equable 
temperature, as conditions allow, should be maintained. In 
city cellars fruit is more often lost on account of dryness than 
heat, and I recommend the sprinkling process. 

By all odds the best place for storage is in bins about twenty 
inches deep, suspended along the middle of the cellar in two 
tiers. Barrels cannot so easily be looked over. There is a 
prevailing opinion that apples had better not be picked over 
or disturbed during the winter. This, of course, involves the 
waste of all partly decayed fruit. Stored in bins apples can be 
handled as often as necessary, if care is taken not to break rot- 
ting ones and get the sound ones infected by the decay. There 
really ought to be little loss from a cellar full of fruit. As fast 


Fig. 14.—Florida Pines.—See page 73. 


to perennials the more learning seems to be at fault. In old 
times, if seeds failed to grow, we used to blame the dealer, and 
the matter was settled, but sometimes after throwing out the 
pans a few seed that chanced to be washed over begin to 
grow, and then we wonder why. 

Any one with a garden loses half its charm if he does not 
grow plants from seeds and watch them develop. Our best 
Orchid-growers say buy newly imported plants. You have to 
wait longer to see them flower, but you have the pleasure of 
doing your own selecting, and so it is with all plants raised 
from seed, whether they are annuals, perennials, tender or 
hardy. 0.0 


South Lancaster, Mass. 


Late-keeping Apples. 
N ONE of our apples will resist peculiarly unfavorable con- 


ditions. An equable temperature is better than a low 
temperature. It is particularly unfortunate to store fruit in a 
drying atmosphere. A moist cellar, not really moldy, is better 


as decay begins the waste should go to horses and cows— 
much to their advantage. I have stored over one hundred 
bushels this winter, and shall use, not lose, every bushel. 
With these precautions, what sorts of apples are our best 
keepers? The Hubbardston and Belmont and Snow are not 
all gone before January, but they are of little value after that 
time. The Spitzenberg may be counted as a January apple. 
Pound Sweet will keep till April, but is not a good apple after 
December, besides needing constant watching. The Wagner 
is in its prime in January, and so is the Spy, but both will keep 
until April. The Greening has the happy power of holding its 
flavor until very late. The Kirkland, a native of this section, 
a seedling of the Bellefleur, is good for nothing before January, 
and at its best in March and April. The Jonathon holds its own 
until April—a small but most delicious fruit—a seedling of the 
Spitzenberg. Seek-no-further is excellent until March, and 
keeps easily. The Black Gillifleur is finest in January and 
February, but keeps into March. Baldwin keeps till April, and 
holds its flavor well. An occasional King will be in condition 
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till midwinter, but with me the end of them is, or ought to be, 
in January. The Roxbury Russet is better and better from 
January 1st until May. The Belle Bonne, sweet, is a superb 
fruit through January, February and March. The Ladies’ 
Sweeting I do not value, but it keeps admirably till May. 
Grimes’ Golden keeps well till April, a tairly good fruit. White 
Pippin keeps easily till April, and is a good late apple, hand- 
some, smooth and large. Ben Davis keeps easily till April, but 
so will cobble-stones. Tolman’s Sweet keeps without trouble 
till March, but I cannot see that it deserves a place with Belle 
Bonne. Swaar holds out till May, and in good flavor all the 
time. 

If | were to make out a list of best very long-keepers I would 
take Greening, Northern Spy, Kirkland, Jonathan, Seek-no- 
further, Roxbury Russet, Swaar, Wagner, Belle Bonne. This 
list I hold to include all the best qualities until the last, and 
to give as little trouble as any. The Wagners are too delicious 
to be left out, but are not quite the latest keepers, counting re- 
tention of flavor. Those who are fond of Gillifleur may add 
that. The best baking apple in the list is the Roxbury Russet. 
My list is made out for the latitude of Boston and central New 
York, northern Ohio and the north-west. Farther south most 
of these apples mature earlier, and are not — 

Clinton, N. Y. E. P. Powell. 


Tomatoes. 


fe VERY gardener knows that in the past thirty years a great 
advance has been made in the general quality of our 
tomatoes. We also know that while the seedsmen’s cata- 
logues still contain long lists of the old ones we used to grow, 
hardly any of them retain the same characteristics more than 
two or three poe after their introduction. The more careful 
seedsman will select them into an entirely different type, while 
the careless one will let them run back to some inferior an- 
cestor. After we leave the little Pear, Plum and Cherry Toma- 
toes it seems almost impossible to get a fixed variety. I 
thought that I had the Dwarf Champion as completely fixed 
as any could be, but from a lot of carefully saved seed one- 
third made strong running vines with fruit exactly like the old 
French Tree Tomato, from which the Dwarf Champion, no 
doubt, defined its habit. Others seemed identical with Acme, 
and none that had the dwarf habit showed any fruit like the 
French Tree. The fruit was reproduced, but the’ habit lost, 
though some of the smooth fruits on the dwarf plants had 
the color of the original Tree form. The whole lot was 
a strange mixture. This tendency to continually sport in 
new forms, or rather to revert to old ones, is doubtless 
the reason for the diversity of opinion in regard to varie- 
ties. Year after year I have sown seeds of Ignotum, which 
has received high praise elsewhere, but I have never yet had 
any but inferior fruit from it. Careful selection will usually 
ea us a majority of good fruit, but I. have long since aban- 
oned all idea of getting a perfectly fixed variety. I look for 
little further improvement in Tomatoes, except, perhaps, in 
making perfectly smooth sorts out of the big ones, like Pon- 
derosa and Mikado. For market purposes this is hardly to be 
desired, since sorts like Stern, Matchless, Brandywine and 
Beauty are much better, and the extra large ones had better 
be left to the amateur. 

The large grower cultivates mainly for the canning-houses, 
and they demand a smooth, medium-sized, bright red solid 
tomato. The big ones, with green ends and large hollows, 


make too much waste. 
Raleigh, N.C. W. F. Massey. 


Citrus trifoliataa—Your remarks on my note in regard to this 
plant are the first intimation I have had of its showing any 
degree of tenderness. The trees I planted eleven years ago 
in the uplands of northern Maryland, in a locality where the 
winter cold falls as sharply or more so at times than in New 
York City, have never shown any signs of tenderness, and 
fruit very abundantly. A gentleman in Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan, who planted some at my suggestion, reported that they 
came through last winter. I do not know personally of any 

lanting in New England, and am surprised to learn that they 

ill-back there. My plants in Maryland, on the terrible Ist of 
January, 1881, were exposed at noonday in a full sunshine to 
a temperature of four degrees below zero, with bare ground 
deeply frozen. They were little plants turned out of four-inch 
news the previous spring, and had made long sappy shoots 
ate in fall, as the plant is apttodo. _I supposed that these late 
shoots would be killed, but, to my surprise, not one of them 
was hurt. I feel perfectly sure that, for all the Middle States 


and the south at least, this is the ideal hedge-plant. 
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Shrubs in Muck Holes.—Mr. Jack’s notes on the European 
effort to grow Kalmias and Andromedas in water-tight tanks 
show how sensible gardeners often make sad imitations of 
nature’s conditions. Any one who notices the growth of 
Kalmias and Azaleas on the northern slopes of our mountains 
could hardly fail to note that, while they thrive in cool and 
moist locations and a peaty soil, the localities are thoroughly 
drained by the rocky débris among which the roots wander, 
and moisture is due largely to the seepage of springs on the 
mountain-side above. No water-tight tank filled with peat 
meets these conditions. It reminds me of some of my early 
efforts to grow Rhododendrons in a limestone clay. I dug out 
deep beds and filled them with peat, and for a time the plants, 
in their imported balls of peat, bloomed, and I thought I had 
made a success. But the excavations in the clay, filled with 
the mellow peat, were only so many drainage-holes for the 
surrounding soil, and after three years of gradual starvation 
I found that the plants had not made a root outside of the 
original balls in which they came from Belgium, and every 
one could be lifted entire as though they had peen in a pot, 
while the mass of peat in the bed was as sour as in its original 
swamp-bed. Some of these half-dead plants were removed 
and planted in the edge of a wood, on a steep rocky hill above 
the lime soil of the valley, and have since then grown with all 
the wild luxuriance of our native mountain plants. It isa bad 
plan to excavate beds for any plants in a compact clay, unless 
some arrangement is made for drainage. Such drain-holes in 
a compact clay filled with peaty soil might do for Arundos, 
Cannas and Caladiums, but never for the hair-like roots of our 


hard-wood forest shrubs. 
Raleigh, N. C. W. F. Massey. 


Correspondence. 


The Gypsy Moth and its “ Extermination.” 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—We have now had two seasons of legislative attack upon 
the Gypsy moth in Massachusetts, and can properly consider 
the desirability. of its continuance and the best means of deal- 
ing with an insect whose destructiveness is conceded. Nearly 
$100,000 have been spent—in the first year $26,170.27—by a paid 
commission composed of men without special qualifications 
for their task, and who naturally went to work in a rather 
bungling manner, but succeeded in destroying, no doubt, a 
great many insects. When they were discharged it was sup- 

osed that the district over which the insect had spread from 
its original centre at Medford covered only about eight or nine 
towns, with an area of, say, fifty square miles, whereas in two 
or three months’ time it was shown py the new unpaid com- 
mission (afterward the committee of the Board of Agriculture, 
but consisting in the two cases of the same persons, one of 
them a scientific man of high and deserved repute) that the 
moth had spread over twenty-one—now thirty—towns and 
cities, and an area at present estimated at about two hundred 
square miles. 

-In the second year, under the new control, $68,616.60 have 
been spent, and the Board of Agriculture, in making its report, 
asks for a further appropriation of $75,000 ‘‘to carry on the 
work according to the plans laid out [but nowhere stated] for 
1892,” and a resolution appropriating that amount for “con- 
tinuing the work of exterminating the insect” has been intro- 
duced into the House, It is plain that no such sum should be 
allowed,:and that whatever sum is appropriated should be 
directed toward preventing the spread and checking the rav- 
ages of the insect, and not toward its extermination. 

This is not said in criticism of the work of the board the . 
past season. It has worked under great disadvantages, and 
doubtless felt obliged under the “extermination” appropria- 
tion to leave untried no possible means of effecting its pur- 
pose. Men had to be trained to do the work, and few of them 
could have worked to their full efficiency until the close of the 
season, so that with the same force and the same expenditure 

vastly more could now be done than then. Nor, if we put 
aside the notion of extermination, can it be said that they were 
not successful. When three men in two days’ time destroy 
over one hundred thousand caterpillars and chrysalids, and 
when more than three-quarters of a million of egg-clusters, 
representing from three to four hundred million possible cater- 
pillars, are Jestetona in six weeks by a force of Jess than two 
hundred persons, or over one hundred batches of eggs per 
day per person, we must believe that they have worked to good 
account. But one of the clearest proots of their success is 

iven in the fact that after the fall of the leaves, the men, now 

etter experienced in the work and sharper-sighted, gathered 
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only about one-tenth as many egg-clusters as in the beginning 

of the year before the leaves were out. The work of the com- 

mittee in fixing the boundaries of the infested district is also 
much to be praised. 

But all this is not extermination, nor is it a great way toward 
it. It is an easy task to destroy a vast number of insects when 
they swarm. To wipe out the straggling and scattered rem- 
nant is an infinitely greater undertaking, nor could it be 
greater than with an insect which thrives on almost every green 
thing, and is spread over so wide a tract densely covered with 
vegetation. Nota half-million of dollars carefully spent would 
effect it. It must be remembered that the insect originated 
from a few individuals introduced into Medford ; a few indi- 
viduals left over from “ extermination” would again introduce 
a reign of terror and frantic effort. What we now need is a 
patient and well-directed control over the increase and spread 
of the insect, and nothing more. 

The report of the board assures us that the back of the 
offender is broken. There are now no large colonies. 
‘“‘Where in past seasons the trees bore neither leaves nor 
fruit, this year (1891) a awe crop has been realized.” The re- 

ions of their greatest abundance are well known and mapped ; 
the position of every outlier is marked. Work for the future 
can be better and more economical because more intelligently 
directed. Work that was possibly justifiable when the insect 
swarmed,and when “ extermination” was the fad, is so no longer. 
The cutting down and burning of brush sprayed with petro- 
leum, similarly spraying and firing stone-walls, spraying indis- 
criminately with Paris green all foliage in a given district— 
work which the committee repeats is costly and very expen- 
sive—would be a reckless waste of effort and of money. 

There are practically but two modes of attack on the insect : 
one while it is in the ese state, more than half the year, and 
when the leaves do not hide it; and the other for a few weeks 
only, while it is a roaming caterpillar, more or less concealed. 
The director of the field-work the past year, speaking of the 
former, says, ‘‘experience has shown that this is the most 
practical method of dealing with the moth.” The details of 
the report bear out the assertion. 

If, then, work is to be directed simply to keep the insect well 
in check and prevent its spreading, no such expenditure as was 
made last year is at all needed. A steady force of twenty, or 
possibly of ten trusty men skilled in the work, and under effi- 
cient direction, ought to suffice for two or three years. They 

could go systematically over the ground for eight months in 
the search for eggs, and for the remainder of the year on watch 
against outbreaks, and when such outbreaks occur the cater- 
pillars could be captured and destroyed by the best devices, 
and the trees next to roadways could be specially guarded. No 
doubt we can learn by longer practice still better and more 
economical means of contesting the ground with the foe. It 
might be well to add a small bounty to boys for every ounce of 
eggs delivered, though they are now prohibited from aiding in 
this way, for fear that, in removing them from the trees, some 


eggs of the cluster may be left behind—a precaution bred of 
the “ exte: mination ” craze. 
Cambridge, Mass. Ss. 


Aquatics at Farview, Staten Island. 
To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—The southern end of Staten Island has long been a 
favorite residence of New York families, and all the eligible 
locations outside of the Government reservations held for the 
harbor defenses are occupied for country-seats, generally 
handsome residences and extensive pleasure-grounds. The 
island at this part rises rapidly from the beach, with a succes- 
sion of gently sloping eminences known as the Dongan Hills. 
Farview, the estate and summer home of Justice C. L. Bene- 
dict, of the United States District Court, bears an entirely ap- 
propriate name, for the handsome villa commands one of the 
most remarkable outlooks in the vicinity of New York city. 
At the south-west the eye ranges over Raritan Bay at its 
widest, with Sandy Hook in the dim middle distance, while to 
the left the noble entrance of New York harbor is in full view. 
The Narrows at the east are always full of the movement of 
the commerce of the port, and present a constantly changing 

icture, full of life, no sound of which reaches the observer. 
he view at the north is bounded by irregular hills, while at 
the west the ridge which makes the backbone of the island 
furnishes a quiet sylvan view in contrast to the others. Such 
a site seems to be an ideal one for a country retreat for a 
dweller in a large city, for here he can enjoy quiet surround- 


ings, with the suggestion of activities in full view, and yet with- 
out disturbance. 





The extensive grounds of Farview are mostly well-kept 
lawns. There are a few good trees on the ong though man 
have been thinned out for interfering with the outlook. Conif- 
erous evergreens are used freely, with a good collection of 
the smaller sorts. Some beds of hardy perennials are gay in 
their season, as are the many tender plants. But the charm of 
the place to many would be the Lily-tanks, which, in the sum- 
mer, under the supervision of your correspondent, Mr. Wm. 
Tricker, have become famous. Mr. Tricker will be remem- 
bered by many as the first man in this vicinity to grow large 
exhibition-blooms of Chrysanthemums and as a winner of first 
prizes for several years. Mr. Tricker, besides being superin- 
tendent of the estate, has become a trade grower o a 
themums and aquatic plants. It was especially to see the latter 
in their winter quarters that I called a few days since. 

The borders of the outside tanks were covered with littery 
manure and evergreen boughs to prevent the walls from being 
broken by the frost. The water was retained in one deep tank, 
while from another it was drawn off and the rhizomes deeply 
covered with leaves. Both methods are said to preserve the 
hardy Nymphzas successfully in this latitude. In the houses 
I found a very large and complete collection of Nymphzas in 
all stages, which were especially oper s as their propaga- 
tion in we | is a comparative new industry, and in some 
respects is still somewhat tentative. Mr. Tricker seems to 
have succeeded admirably, having new houses fitted up gradu- 
ally as experience suggested. Besides the half casks in avail- 
able spaces, where proper temperature could be secured, 
used to store stock, the plant consists of shallow wooden tanks, 
zinc-lined, occupying the bench room of a low span-roofed 
house. These are heated with a one inch pipe led from the 
four-inch floor and carried back to the return. Mr. Tricker 
thinks this furnishes too much heat, especially when the main 
pipes are very warm. Seedlings are grown in flats and pots 
ee in these tanks and shifted on as they develop. Itis a 
simple matter to germinate seeds of Nymphzas, but the neces- 
sary warmth as quickly develops algz, and the problem is to 

carry the seedlings through the weak stage without being suf- 
focated by those minute organisms. The necessary trouble 
would scarcely commend itself to a small sega Possibl 
the difficulty may be obviated by arranging for a flow of fil- 
tered water at proper temperature. Judging by the stock 
grown, the favorite Nymphzas seem to be N. Zanzibarensis, 
N. Devoniensis, N. dentata, N. chromatella, N. alba candidis- 
sima, N. odorata rosea and N. speciosa. Monsieur Martiac’s 
newer kinds, N. albida, N. sulphurea, N. rosea and N. ex- 
quisita, are still very scarce, and hardly known to ordinary 
growers. N. flava has been discarded here, N. Mexicana, 
though very close to it, being much freer in flower. The beau- 
tiful seedling of Dr. Bahnsen’s, described in GARDEN AND 
ForEST as N. superba, is being distributed from here as N. 
Caroliniana, and promises to be a vigorous plant. 
beth, N. J. F. N. G. 


Hardy Broad-leaved Evergreens. 
To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST : 


Sir,—This place is nearly in the latitude of Philadelphia, but 
the ocean is only thirty miles away on the east. Tide-water in 
the Delaware River is about the same distance on the west, 
and the ocean about twice that distance on the south. Our 
soil is light and warm, and I have noticed that cold waves re- 
ported as coming across the country are quite apt to be headed 
off by a counter current from the ocean, and therefore fail to 
reach us. These conditions should be kept in mind in order 
to check or explain ‘some statements I am about to make in 
response to Mrs. Dandridge’s ep em for experience with half- 
hardy plants. Magnolia foetida does finely without protection. 
I have one which is now going through its third winter, and 
there are three standing singly and fully exposed in the lawn 
connected with Mr. Parry’s nursery, about six miles north-east 
from Philadelphia, but on the New Jersey side of the Delaware. 
These were planted in 1887, and were then two to three feet 
high. I suppose they are now about fifteen feet high, and 
pictures of health and vigor, and one of them produced seven 
flowers last summer. The only injury they have received is 
from retaining so much snow as to break some of the branches, 
but they areat present full and yA zens and show no signs 
of ever having been injured in this way. I should feel safe to 


plant it anywhere in the southern half of New Jersey, and 

there are many places nearly as far north as Philadelphia where 

it will succeed in favorable positions. Araucaria imbricata has 

stood out here for twenty years, and has never been injured by 

cold except in one unusually severe winter, when a — of 
ough i 


t grows 


the top was killed. It is now thriving again, alth 
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quite slowly. It is in very poor sandy soil, and has had little 
or no care. This tree may not be properly classed with broad- 
leaved trees, but it bears very little resemblance to ordinary 
coniferous evergreens, and in fact has about as much the ap- 
pearance of a Cactus. It is always of a dark rich green, and a 
very interesting tree. 

Lonicera fragrantissima is very nearly evergreen here, and I 
think would be so a little farther south; it is a very desira- 
ble plant, producing its very sweet-scented flowers all through 
the spring months, and often having both flowers and ripe 
berries in May. The Japanese Privet is yet full of leaves, and 
although it makes a very regular upright growth, which is 
rather stiff and formal, it is desirable in some positions. We 
have growing wild in the wet swamps near the Mullica River a 
vine which is greatly superior to the Bitter Sweet as an orna- 
mental berry-plant. I allude to Smilax Walteri. It grows, so 
far as I have observed, invariably where the ground is fully 
saturated with water, and usually among dense thickets of 
Alder, Andromeda, Azalea, etc., and its slender stems attach 
themselves by tendrils to these shrubs, and produce in great 
profusion very compact small clusters of brilliant light scarlet 
berries about the size of those of Ilex verticillata, which remain 
on all winter. I have never seen this in cultivation, and it 
might not be hardy so far north if removed from the water. 
It would be almost impossible to dig the plants from the 
thickets where they occur, but seeds sown in pots or boxes at 
this season and placed under the greenhouse benches come up 
freely in spring. It is one of those plants which have been 
neglected quite too long, and most certainly would succeed 
wherever even a narrow strip of low marshy land lies along 
slow-running streams, if not on upland. It is not nearly as 
thorny as some other varieties of Smilax. It is not evergreen, 
but if it was desirable to plant an evergreen vine with it 
Smilax laurifolia, which also grows in similar situations, or a 
little nearer to the upland, would serve the purpose. 

Hammonton, N. J. William F., Bassett. 


Recent Publications. 


The Silva of North America, a Description of the Trees 
which grow naturally in North America, exclusive of Mexico, 
by Charles Sprague Sargent, illustrated with figures and 
analyses drawn from nature by Charles Edward Faxon, and 
engraved by Philibert and Eugéne Picart. Volume III. Aza- 
cardiacee-—Leguminosa. Large 4to, pp. 141 ; 50 plates. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & &o. Boston and New York. 

The third volume of Professor Sargent’s Silva of North 
America, which has recently appeared, is devoted to the illus- 
tration of the trees which belong to the families of Anacardi- 
aceze and Leguminose, and completes, we should imagine, a 
quarter of the whole work. So far as trees are concerned, 
North America is not rich in representatives of either of the 
families treated of in this volume, as compared with some 
other parts of the world, where, especially in the tropics and 
in Australia, arborescent Leguminosze abound, while in the 
smaller and less-interesting family of the Rhuses are many 
exotic genera with arborescent representatives. Of the trees 
of this family which are included in our silva, none are espe- 
cially valuable to man, although among the American 
Sumachs will be found some of the most ornamental of the 
smaller trees. This volume begins with a description of the 
American Smoke-tree (Cotinus Americanus), the genus Coti- 
nus first established by Linnzeus and afterward united with 
Rhus being here, contrary to the custom of most American 
authors, maintained principally, no doubt, on account of the 
remarkable growth of the pedicels of the sterile flowers, which 
lengthen after the flowering period, and turning bright-colored 
give the peculiar aspect to the plants of the genus which has 
made the Old World Cotinus so prized in gardens. The 
American Smoke-tree is one of the rarest of all our trees, 
growing only in two or three isolated situations from the 
mountains of northern Alabama to western Texas. The dis- 
tribution of the genus is interesting and rather unusual; two 
species only are known ; one of these, the Venetian Sumach, 
or Smoke-tree, is a common plant of southern Europe, rang- 
ing east through some parts of India to northern China, with- 
out, however, reaching Japan, while the second, barely distin- 
guished from its Old World prototype, has only just succeeded 
in maintaining itself in the New World, from which it seems 
destined to disappear at no very distant day. 

Of the true Rhuses five species are here considered to be- 
come North American trees, four belonging to the Atlantic, 
and one to the Pacific flora. Rhus Metopium, a handsome, 
although exceedingly poisonous, West Indian tree, inhabits the 
keys of southern Flori Two Sumachs, R. typhina and R. co- 
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pallina, are represented by beautiful figures, those of the former 
perhaps the most attractive in the volume; certainly none 
others better display the artist's patient labor or hia ar- 
tistic method in the arrangement of his material. More 
interesting, perhaps, than any of the Sumachs is the familiar 
Poison Dogwood of our northern swamps (R. Vernix), on 
account of its near relationship to the Japanese Lacquer- 
tree. Of the cultivation and uses of this tree in Japan, the 
most valuable of all the Rhuses, the reader will find most 
interesting information embraced in the copious notes upon 
several exotic species which the author has appended to his 
general description of the genus Rhus. Here, too, is an ac- 
count of Chinese galls, excrescences found on the leaves of 
R. semialata, a beautiful tree now well knownin our gardens ; of 
the Vegetable Wax of Japan, the product principally of R. succa- 
dadenea, and of the European R. coriarea, which furnishes the 
larger part of the sumach of commerce, and of its cultivation. 
R. integrifolia, the pe California representative of the genus 
described, is usually a low shrub, covering with almost impene- 
trable thickets vast wind-swept areas exposed to the ocean in 
the southern part of the state, and occasionally, especially 
south of the territory of the United States, a tree with a short 
thick trunk. 

It is an interesting fact that no arborescent representative of 
the family of Leguminosz grows naturally in California beyond 
the desert region of the south, although the family, in many 
shrubs and in almost numberless herbs, furnishes one of the 
most marked features of the California flora. Of the genus 
Dalea, a New World group of a hundred species, there is one 
representative in Zhe Silva (Dalea spinosa), a small contorted 
bushy tree of the Colorado desert, which, perhaps, a less 
conscientious author would have dropped entirely ina work 
on trees, as it is usually a shrub, and, except for the small 
amount of soft, light and usually half-rotten wood its stems 
might furnish to a traveler lost in the desert, of no value 
whatever. Frémont discovered it in one of his transconti- 
nental journeys, but it was Thurber, years afterward, who 
made its characters known, and to this excellent and learned 
man, whose death was announced in these columns a year or 
two ago, the author here pays a fitting tribute. 

A few small Mimosz, one of the great divisions of Legumi- 
nosz, cross our southern borders from Mexico, east of the 
Rocky Mountains, and are sometimes, especially in the valley 
of the lower Rio Grande, rather conspicuous features of veg- 
etation. They are representatives of Acacia, Leuczna, 
Pithecolobium and Prosopis; among them is the well-known 
Acacia Farnesiana, one of the most widely distributed of all 
trees, and an inhabitant of Australia as well as of many 
parts of tropical America. This is the Cassie of the French, 
who cultivate it in all the territory bordering the Mediter- 
ranean for the perfume which is extracted from the flowers. 
But the most important of all the Mimosa group of North 
America is the Mesquite (Prosopis juliflora), the most valu- 
able of all the North American arborescent Leguminose, and 
one of the most valuable of trees in view of the fact that it 
has the power, through the immense development of its 
roots, which sometimes penetrate fifty or sixty feet into the 
ground in search of water, to grow in regions so arid that no 
other tree can survive there. The Mesquite furnishes the 
only fuel produced in an enormous region, and the best fod- 
der, for the sweet pulp which surrounds the seeds enclosed 
in long pods is devoured by all herbivorous animals, and 
furnishes a valuable article of food to Mexicans and Indians. 

In this volume, too, will be found accounts of many trees 
now familiar in the gardens of the United States and in those 
of Europe—the Virgilea, the Kentucky Coffee-tree, the Three- 
thorned Acacia and its relative, the Water Locust, the Red- 
buds, and the Locusts—and of a few that are notas well known 
to the general reader, such as Olneya, a beautiful inhabitant 
of the deserts of Arizona and Sonora; Ichthyomethia, the 
fish-poisoning tree of the Caribs and an inhabitant of southern 
Florida, as well as of the Antilles; the two Texas Sophoras, 
handsome small trees of a genus known in our gardens in its 
Asiatic representative, Sophora Japonica, and the Cercidiums 
or Green-barked Acacias, curious trees of the territory of the 
Mexican boundary, which they enliven with their bright green 
branches, destitute of leaves during a large part of the year, 
and their brilliant yellow flowers. 

But a mere enumeration of the trees contained in this vol- 
ume can give but a very faint idea of the character and extent 
of the information which it contains. This is not confined to 
American trees alone, for under the description of the genera 
included in the work will be found, in the form of notes, a vast 
amount of important and curious information relating to the 
principal trees of each from other parts of the world—the 
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fruit of years of study and careful preparation, much observa- 
tion and many long journeys. And;in turning over these 
handsome pages, it is hard to realize sometimes how much 
information is contained in a few lines of one of the short 
notes, or in what convenient form it has been conveyed to 
the reader. 


Notes. 


In an article in the New York Sun on Photography, by Mr. 
George Iles, it is stated that Mr. Olmsted, the designer of the 
exhibition-grounds at Chicago, receives photographs of the 
grounds once a week, which show how his plans are taking 
form. In such a report there can be nothing forgotten or 
glossed over. 


The Worcester County, Massachusetts, Horticultural Society 
will celebrate on the 3d of March the fiftieth anniversary of its 
incorporation. An address, historical and narrative, will be 
delivered in the hall of the society in Worcester in the after- 
noon by its President, the Hon. Henry L. Parker, and in the 
evening a banquet will take place. 


The Torrey Botanical Club, of this city, announces that the 
prize of fifteen dollars offered last spring for the best set of 

lants collected within one hundred miles of New York has 
. awarded to Miss Anna Murray Vail, whom our readers 
will remember as the author of several interesting articles pub- 
lished during the past year in GARDEN AND FOREST. 


The new Rose, Hugh, which originated with Mr. F.S. Moore, 
of Chatham, New Jersey, is highly spoken of in the American 
Florist. itis asport from Catherine Mermet, and the flower 
has that peculiarly deep shade of pink which is occasionally 
found in the very best flowers of that variety. It is large, 
full, well formed, and is said to be a strong grower. 


The Genesee Valley Forestry Association, of which Mr. A.S. 
Hamilton, of Rochester, is President, and Wheelock Rider, of 
the same city, is Secretary, seems to be an alert and vigorous 
young body. Its Executive Committee has recently issued an 
address to the people of western New York calling attention to 
the desirability of the preservation and renewal of forests, and 
giving reasons why systematic forest-culture should begin at 
once in that region. 


The Japanese consider it especially difficult to arrange 
Chrysanthemums, and seven faults are noted which must 
carefully be guarded against in disposing of large blossoms of 
this plant. A blossom must not present its back in a compo- 
sition, nor yet turn its full face to view; the different flowers 
must not have stems of the same length; three must not be 
arranged in a triangular form, nor may any number be placed 
in a regular step-like way ; the flowers should not be hidden 
by leaves, nor should a large open blossom be put near the 
base of the composition ; and, finally, the artist must not fall 
into the sin of color-sandwiching, or placing a blossom of one 
color between two others of another tint. 


The early commencement of the publication of a Prospectus 
Flore Africe is announced by Th. Durand, of Brussels, and 
H. Schinz, of Zurich, in which they propose to bring together 
and condense the immense mass of information relating to 
African plants which is now so scattered through different pub- 
lications as to be unavailable to the ordinary student. The 
work when completed will embrace some 20,000 species and 
80,000 synonyms, including the new species collected by dif- 
ferent travelers in Senegal, Angola, at Zanzibar and on the 
upper Congo. The price of the work, which will be published 
in six volumes, is 120 francs (about $20) to subscribers, who 
can communicate directly with either of the authors. 


In a late bulletin of the Michigan Agricultural College a re- 
port is made as to the comparative value of a hundred and 
twenty-eight varieties of Strawberries tested there. Each va- 
riety has been grown both in matted rows and in hills, and 
from the table it is shown that almost uniformly the yield of 
fruit under the hill system is much greater than that from the 
matted-row system. Nor is this the only advantage of planting 
in hills, because the increase does not come so much from a 
greater number of fruits as it does from their greater size and 


‘beauty. The following varieties are named in the order of 


their maturing as a select list for home use throughout the 
season: Alpha, Haverland, Parker Earle, Belmont, Parry, 
Mount Vernon and Gandy. This year Parker Earle yielded a 
greater weight of fruit than any other variety, and it did the 
same last year. 


Chief-Justice Hagarty, of the Province of Ontario, adminis- 
trator for Lieutenant-Governor Campbell, in the speech with 
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which he opened the session of the Legislative Assembly, at 
Toronto, last week, stated that a Commission had been ap- 
pointed to report upon the desirability of establishing a forest- 
reservation and park in a portion of the Nipissing District 
south of the River Mattawa. The proposed reservation is 
situated on the height of land in which the rivers Amable du 
Fond, Pettewawa, Bonnechére, Madawaskaand Muskaka have 
their sources. It is to be hoped that the report of this com- 
mission, which is to includea discussion of the proper methods 
of maintaining and managing the reservation, will be such as 
to meet the favor of the Legislative Assembly. In this coun- 
try we already have some reservations, and are endeavoring 
to secure more of them, but as yet we have no scheme for 
maintaining them as a forest should be maintained, if it is to 
serve its highest purpose. 


Professor Bailey, in a late bulletin from the Cornell Experi- 
ment Station, gives an aécount of some trials made there with 
Stachys Sieboldii, the comparatively new vegetable which has 
also been introduced under the names of S. affinis, S. tuberi- 
fera and as Crosnes du Japon. In cultivation here it is a small 
perennial plant with the aspect of Peppermint, and there issome 
doubt among botanists as to whether it is really distinct from 
the common wild S. palustris, which grows over a large part 
of North America. Its value as a food-plant lies in the white 
tubers, which are thickened underground stems, like potatoes. 
Although they are small, they are produced in such abundance 
that the plant yields heavily. After eating the tubers prepared 
in several ways, Professor Bailey pronounces the plant, in his 
view, the most important addition to our list of secondary 
vegetables which has been made in several years. The tubers 
can be prepared in a great variety of ways—fried, roasted, 
baked, pickled, preserved, stewed in cream and made into 
fancy dishes, or they may be eaten raw. They may be dug as 
wanted during the winter, and, ordinarily, enough of the roots 
will be left in the ground to ensure a supply in the following 
year. Much of the value of the tubers depends on their crisp- 
ness, and they must, therefore, be kept in earth or in moist 
shavings, for they will shrivel in a few hours if exposed to the 
air. The plant lacks a good common name, and Professor 
Bailey suggests Chorogi, by which name it is known in 
Japan. 


Mr. J. W. Wibbe writes to the Bulletin of the Torrey Botani- 
cal Clué that he had long doubted the assertions of several ac- 
quaintances who declared that the Musk-plant (Mimulus mos- 
chatus), which is so old a favorite for indoor cultivation, grew 
wild in Saratoga County, in this state, but that last July he saw 
ithimself. Driving along the Kayaderoseras to the mouth ofa 
famous trout-stream called Moorehouse Brook No. 1, about a 
mile north-west of Middle Grove village, he says “ The very 
first things I methere after crossing the bridge were whole 
patches of the Mimulus, hanging over the banks of the brook- 
let with their frosty foliage perfuming the whole atmosphere. 
Following the course of the water the plant was found wherever 
a clear space was left for the sun to shine upon the loamy soil. 
About one mile up the creek, in full view of the foot-hills of 
the Adirondacks, the plant has its headquarters in a springy 
swamp, growing in all directions in the midst of the water, 
often two feet high. A trapper informed me of having known 
the plant here always and nowhere else in the neighborhood. 
How this far-western plant came there I am not able to tell, 
but it is there and in great abundance.” The editor of the 
Bulletin adds that the Mimulus was also found a few yearsago 
growing in a boggy swamp about two miles east of Locust 
Valley, in Queens County, on Long Island, “ perfectly at home, 
and scattered over a considerable area,” and that a specimen 
from this locality is preserved in the herbarium of Columbia 
College. 
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